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Stresses Need for Public Employment Service After War 


Every nation in the world today accepts as axiomatic the idea that a man should be 
able to live as the result of the work that he does and the contribution he makes to society. 
We know that long-term mass unemployment can be prevented in any society. It must be 
accepted as a fundamental labor standard, that steady and regular jobs will be available 
for all who are able to accept work discipline and to achieve some minimum of skill and 
efficiency. Whatever devices may be necessary, we must see to it that our economic organi- 
sation is such as to provide the necessary millions of jobs throughout the world and increas- 
ing opportunity for the investment of the savings of the people in the further expansion of its 
economy. These jobs must be distributed among manufacturing, construction, trade, 
transportation, agriculture and private and public services in reasonable and _ practical 
proportions. Above all there should be jobs for the production of needed and useful goods 
and services which can be consumed locally or traded profitably in the world markets. 

While the availability of jobs depends primarily upon the maintenance of a dynamic 
equilibrium between production on the one hand and consumer purchasing power and in- 
vestment demands on the other, we have all learned during the war the importance of flexible 
and efficient organization of the labor market as a means of reducing lost opportunities for 
employment. A free public employment system, serving the whole population, will be 
even more indispensable in the transition from war to peace than it was during the war. 
There should be no weakening of these services after this war. We welcome the opportu- 
nity at this Conference to discuss means for improving national employment services 
through international collaboration, and to discuss ways and means of placing disabled 
persons in self-sustaining employment. 

From address of Secretary of Labor Perkins at 1LO conference. 
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Sees ILO Responsible for Minimum Standards 


The International Labor Organization has a 
special and peculiar responsibility for developing 
those minimum standards that all of us accept as 
necessary, Secretary of Labor Perkins declared 
in her opening address to the ILO Conference in 
Philadelphia. These she listed as follows: 

Reducing hazards of work places; 

The regulation of the employment of children; 

Special safeguards for the employment of 
women; 

Provisions for minimum wages and maximum 
hours; 

The provision of rest periods and opportunities 
for leisure; 

The establishment of comprehensive systems 
of social insurance and public assistance; 

Provision for opportunity for development 
of collective bargaining. 

“The experience and techniques which the [ILO 
has built up, the faith that is put in it by the 
people of so many lands, and above all, its char- 
acter as an organization in which representatives 
of workers and employers have an established 
right to participate, give it a strength which no 
newly created instrument could equal,” she said. 

“T take it, therefore, that all nations gathered 
here, including the USA, intend in the future, as 
in the past, to place primary reliance on the pro- 
cedures of the International Labor Organization 
to develop and implement international labor 
standards. 

“We shall not satisfy the legitimate expecta- 
tions of the people of the world, however, if we do 
not strengthen the Organization and adapt it to 
meet additional responsibilities in the post-war 
period. No constitutional change is needed. 

“To equip the Office more fully as an organ 
to offer advice and assistance to competent 
national authorities in the development of 
labor standards and administration: 

“To provide within the Office competent 
technical investigators to make impartial 
investigations on the spot, under specified 
conditions, of compliance with accepted 
obligations; and 

“To develop regional conventions in some 
instances to supplement international con- 
ventions. 

“Tn particular, for example, we believe there 
should be further explorations of the possibility of 


setting specific minimum wages by international 
negotiation for particular industries or regions. 
We believe that the ILO in the past has not given 
adequate attention to the problem of securing 
minimum earnings for those groups of workers 
who do not work for wages but sell the product 
of their labor. We believe that the role of the 
ILO in connection with labor standards in de- 
pendent areas can be greatly extended. 

“We would also favor formal action by the 
United Nations, and such others as may care to 
associate themselves with their action, to extend 
the influence of the conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted at the International Labor Con- 
ferences. As in the past, member states should 
be free to ratify these conventions, or not, as they 
see fit. Only thus can we preserve the influence 
of the economic groups and avoid an insistence 
upon the rule of unanimity that has been so gen- 
erally the practice in diplomatic conferences. 

“But when a two-thirds majority of the accred- 
ited delegates from the member states have 
adopted an international labor standard, that 
standard should be held constantly before the 
eyes of the world and of all governments. Mem- 
ber states should adopt a requirement to report 
to the I. L. Office on the status of legislation, 
administration, and practice under collective 
agreements with respect to all matters covered by 
conventions whether they have been ratified or 
not. Such reports, incidentally, can be expected 
of Federal states, even on matters that may lie 
within the province of the component states and 
are therefore not submitted to the Federal author- 
ity for ratification. 

“The present moment seems to us a propitious 
one in which to implement the last twenty-five 
years of work by the ILO. Between 1919 and 
1939 the Conference adopted 63 labor conven- 
tions. At the time that each was adopted, it 
would have been impossible for all the nations of 
the world immediately to have ratified any one. 
Standards must be built up gradually. But | 
think we should ask ourselves whether the time has 
not come when some of these standards could be 
made more nearly universal. 

“We believe that within the framework of the 
peace settlements it should be possible to secure 
world-wide adoption of certain minimum child- 
labor standards. Those nations, for example, 
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that have already established a 14-year minimum 
age for industrial employment should be able to 
ratify the 15-year minimum provided in con- 
vention 59; others should be able to accept the 
14-year minimum in convention 5. We believe 
that all nations should be prepared to prohibit 
the underground work of women in mines in 
accordance with the Constitution adopted in 1935. 
We believe that in every country there should be 
minimum age-fixing machinery and current knowl- 
edge as to w hat wages are paid and what hours 

worked. 

‘‘Whenever international economic arrange- 
ments are being consummated—whether it be a 
matter of international loans, of the redistribu- 
tion of merchant shipping, or an agreement with 
reference to air transport—the negotiators should 
bear coustantly in mind the possibility of utilizing 
those negotiations and instruments as a means of 
improving labor standards. 

“But even though there lies behind us a record 
of great accomplishment in formulating inter- 
national labor standards—though we have a 
chance at this time to associate the ILO with those 
who will shape the peace in the United Nations— 
though we intend to use the ILO to establish 
even better standards in the future, all this is not 
enough. 

“The United Nations are pledged to seek to 
achieve freedom from want for the mass of the 
population. In formulating these labor and 
social standards which are described on our agenda 
we have an opportunity and an obligation to ad- 
vance standards of living throughout the world 
through the instrumentality of the peace settle- 
ments. 

“How is this to be done? What role does the 
ILO have in this great struggle to establish a 
socially just peace? 

“The political frame-work to maintain peace 
and an energetic joint program to raise production 
and consumption to the highest possible levels will 
reinforce each other. The resources of the world 
are Inadequate to sustain it as an armed camp and 
at the same time to maintain its population in 
health and comfort. We have learned that im- 
proved working and living conditions contribute 
to social stability and thus to world peace. 

“Freedom from want requires productive capa- 
city sufficient to satisfy the needs of all people. 
It requires an organization of the economy such 
that this capacity will be used and that the result- 
ing product is so distributed as to insure at least 
minimum standards to all workers. Systems of 
social insurance and public assistance have the 
effect of putting purchasing power in the hands of 
those who do not for a variety of reasons achieve 
an adequate income through their own current 
efforts. Such systems make consumers out of 
otherwise indigents. To these things we are pledged. 

“At this stage in the world’s history, Man has 
a conscious choice. Good standards do not nec- 
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essarily flow from productivity, but without high 


._productivity, standards are bound to be low and 


even deteriorating. The opportunity before the 
civilized world at the present time is to choose to 
establish high social standards and high standards 
of living out of increased productivity and to 
develop that productivity with a view to enhancing 
human living. Our work in this Conference should 
be directed to crystallizing that choice in the 
certainty that high levels of productivity will be 
enhanced by the efficiency arising out of good 
standards and that the building up of purchasing 
power on a broad scale through better incomes 
and better standards throughout the world will 
create markets to support the expanding pro- 
duction. 

“International collaboration toward this end will 
be facilitated, if the specific objectives embraced 
within the concept of freedom from want are 
defined and if the force of world opinion can be 
brought to bear continuously upon the problem 
of raising living standards throughout the world. 
Nations should’ agree that they ‘will develop na- 
tional policies and will cooperate in international 
policies which would seek: 

“To insure a high level of steady employment. 
“To encourage development of natural re- 
sources, technical progress, improved manage- 
ment, and training of workers, in order that 
labor may be employed under conditions of 
maximum efficiency; and to discourage the 
restriction of useful production. 

“To insure that all young persons have access 
from birth until they are fully grown to 
adequate food and medical care so that they 
may be healthy, strong and vigorous; to 
housing conducive to family welfare; to edu- 
cational and guidance facilities adequate to 
the maximum development and utilization of 
their personal capacities; to protection from 
employment at too early an age or under 
conditions detrimental to their health or 
welfare; and to social and recreational oppor- 
tunities adequate to develop self-reliant, 
socially responsible individuals. 

“To establish minimum standards of employ- 
ment to prevent the exploitation of those 
workers (whether employed or self-employed, 
in industry or in agriculture) whose oppor- 
tunities for high wage employment are limited; 
and to make progressive improvement in 
these standards as their resources permit. 
“To provide for a regular flow of income to all 
those whose employment is interrupted by 
sickness or injury, by old age or by lack of 
employment opportunity. 

“To maintain the health of the population 
through adequate public health measures and 
the safeguarding of work places and by 
providing that all individuals have the 
opportunity to receive adequate preventive 
and curative treatment.” 








Getting Short-Period Workers Is Problem for Canneries 


Of equal importance to raising food is its pres- 
ervation by canning, dehydrating, or freezing. 
Women always have formed a large part of the 
workers on these processes, especially during the 
season when crops are maturing rapidly and must 
be saved, 

In this industry so vital to the war needs, it 
was important for the Women’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor to investigate changes 
taking place, so visits were made in the summer 
and fall of 1943 to 57 canneries in New York and 
New Jersey. These employed nearly 15,000 
women at the peak of their season, more than half 
of all their workers. While a great variety of 
products were processed, vegetables were the chief 
ones, tomatoes or tomato products, green beans, 
peas, and asparagus leading in importance. 
Almost one-third of the canneries had operated 
for 13 weeks or less; not far from two-thirds for 
26 weeks or less. 

Getting workers for a short periéd is one of the 
chief problems of the industry, accentuated by 
the fact that even after their season opens the 
flow of produce is uneven, depending on weather 
as well as normal maturing of crops. Labor 
requirements last year were met in part by greater 
use of housewives from surrounding farms and 
communities, many of whom had never before 
worked in canneries. 

Employment of school children, college stu- 
dents, and teachers was general. When such 
workers are able to live at home, as is highly 
desirable, planning for their transportation is the 
chief problem to be worked out. 

Migrant labor may be needed, but the Women’s 
Bureau advises that only when a survey of the local 
labor supply, including all available women, shows 
such supply to be wholly madequate should the 
bringing in of workers from a distance be con- 
sidered. Not only transportation, but housing, 
feeding, and child care must be undertaken by 
individual employers or by the community if 
migrant workers are employed. Visits to 18 
camps showed 10 of them to be reasonably satis- 
factory, though practically all could have been 
improved. Some of the drawbacks of the housing 
units indicate the problems: 

There were no medical facilities at a number of 
the camps. 

Toilets were quite commonly inconveniently lo- 


cated, inadequate in number, and insanitary. 

Living quarters were terribly crowded in a few 
cases. 

Some centers lacked bathing facilities, cooking 
arrangements, recreation facilities. 

A trailer camp was on undrained land on which 
water lay in pools. 

In a number of camps there was lack of super- 
vision. 

At some there was ‘no convenient place to buy 
food. Usually there was no refrigeration for food. 

Canneries, as a whole, have lower standards 
than many other industries, due in large part to 
their highly seasonal character. Hours during 
the peak period are practically unrestricted. Dur- 
ing most of the year 8 or 9 hours a day are usual, 
but when the rush is on they range from 10 or 12 
to even 15 or 16 a day for 6 days a week. 

In many plants women’s pay was on a piece-work 
basis and no data were obtained as to earnings. 
No canner reported paying less than 40 cents for 
time workers, and 45 or 50 cents were usual 
rates in many plants. In both States the prevail- 
ing rate for men was 60 cents. Though lower 
than the general level in war industries, these 
earnings were considerably higher than those 
found by the Women’s Bureau in 1938 when 95 
percent of the women in New York and New 
Jersey plants canning tomatoes, corn, peas, and 
green beans earned less than 40 cents an hour. 

Women’s work in canneries customarily has 
been largely in the preparation of fruits and vege- 
tables, such as sorting, peeling, trimming, feeding 
machines, and working on the can line. Even as 
clerical workers, the employment of women as 
timekeepers, production workers, and weight 
checkers in the factory departments was an inno- 
vation. Outstanding new occupations for women 
involved the control of retorts and of pulping in 
processing jobs, extracting, evaporating, and seald- 
ing equipment, as well as the more usual operation 
of the filling and closing machines. A few women 
had been taken on as laboratory assistants. Others 
were doing heavy labor such as unloading cars, 
handling cases weighing from 15 to 42 pounds, 
handling bushel baskets filled with produce. 
Some were employed as general laborers feeding 
cans, salvaging cans, shaking sacks, and as con- 
veyor and bell attendants. A new job for women 
in one plant was putting glass jars in retorts. 
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Women Prove Safe Workers in Nation's Steel Mills 


Women were found scattered through almost 
every department of the 41 basic steel mills 
visited by representatives of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, in the second half 
of 1943. The more than 20,000 women reported 
were 8 percent of the production workers m this 
industry, which has been considered almost 
wholly an employer of men. These recruits were 
chiefly from among the wives and daughters of 
steelmen. Most of them had no background of 
factory work but had been housewives or service 
workers. Their proportion in individual plants 
varied from 3 to 16 percent. 

Most of the work in steel mills is heavy, in 
many departments hot. Safety departments, 
long established in the industry, were consulted 
in determining and recommending jobs for 
women. At the time of the survey the concerted 
opinion of the safety men interviewed was that 
women were proving safe workers, though none 
of the plants had calculated figures on accidents 
separately for men and women. Safety meetings, 
talks on careful work habits, and demonstration 
of the proper methods of lifting generally are part 
of the induction procedure. 

Much of the production work assigned to 
women was of an unskilled nature. There were 
many on clean-up jobs, handling material, and 
so on. For example, in some receiving yards 
women were dumping cars or cleaning them with 
a force hose. In the masonry and outside-labor 
gangs, the proportion of Negro women was large. 
This also was the case in the sintering plant, 
where ore dust and blast furnace flue dust ts sal- 
vaged, and here they were employed to dump cars, 
remove slag and other foreign matter from convey- 
ors, or shovel up spills along the conveyor line. 
Bricks are continuously on the move in a steel 
plant. Hundreds of kinds and sizes are used, vary- 
ing in weight from 1 to more than 10 pounds. The 
handling of brick—loading, unloading, stacking 
is a labor job to which many women have been 
assigned. In general, such labor jobs are liked by 
the women, who enjoy the variety of work that 
takes them over the great areas of the plant. 

There is relatively little machine work in pro- 
duction departments, but in maintenance shops 
women were using the same machine tools that 
they operate in all metal-goods plants. Here, too, 
they do the usual types of assembly and bench 
work. Women inspectors were reported in a 
number of departments. 

Where women are replacing men as laborers or 
on jobs carrying a low degree of seniority for which 
they can qualify, they have almost universally 
received the same rates as men. On jobs that 
traditionally have been women’s, however, such 
as assorting in the tin-plate mill, the begining 
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rate sometimes is below the established minimum 
for inexperienced men. In some plants women 
beginning on these jobs are paid 62% or 63 cents, 
while if they began on a man’s job in the same 
plant their rate would be 78 cents. 

Women have been stenographers, typists, and 
record and general clerks in the administrative 
offices of the steel plants for many years, but 
even as clerical workers few women were employed 
inside the gates of the mill yards before the war. 
The induction of women has been more marked in 
factory or plant clerical work than in production 
and service jobs. Women are now employed as 
production record, stores, billing, accounting, time- 
keeping, personnel, and general plant clerks. 
Observers and recorders in the mill are domg 
clerical work that takes them away from desks 
and the usual office environment. Messengers in 
many cases are girls. Women have been able to 
familiarize themselves with steel terminology and 
records with much less difficulty than management 
anticipated. In some plants the number on plant 
clerical work exceeds that on industrial jobs. 

Clerical workers in the plants often are paid less 
than the industrial operatives. As stated, few 
women were employed in the plant offices before 
the present war, and when women replace men 
the tendency is to assign rates comparable to 
those paid women in the administrative offices 
and not on a par with those formerly paid to men. 
Women with clerical experience were reported as 
being taken on at $90 a month to carry jobs in 
plant offices for which men had received $150 and 
$160. Clerical workers have not always been 
included in union negotiations. Even with over- 
time payment for hours over 40 a week, many of 
the women on a monthly basis were earning less 
than $125 a month on office work. 

The unions have welcomed the women steel- 
workers to their organizations and both manage- 
ment and local unions reported that women have 
jomed the unions with fully as much alacrity as 
men. Two mills reported that 98 percent of the 
women plant workers were union members. 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), through 
its locals, had agreements with all but two of the 
steel plants visited. Independent unions bar- 
gained in the other two plants. 

Women’s seniority on the job is recognized for 
the duration of the war, but it is assumed by both 
the union locals and management that after the 
war women will return to their peacetime activi- 
ties. Management representatives reported that 
the seniority provisions in collective-bargaining 
agreements have interfered with the full utilization 
of women on jobs that would be suitable for them 
but which they cannot reach with their lack of 
seniority rank. 








Further cut-backs in many munitions industries 
reduced the number of factory workers in March 
to 200,000 below February. The declines in fac- 
tory employment, which began in November, have 
more than offset the increases of the preceding 8 
months so that the level of employment is 300,000 
below last year. 

The decline in manufacturing employment 
coupled with declines in all but one of the other 
industry divisions resulted in a drop of over a 
million in total nonagricultural employment to a 
level of 36,946,000. The largest drops were in the 
construction and manufacturing industry sections 
(these figures exclude proprietors and incorporated 
businesses, self-employed persons, domestics in 
private homes and personnel in the armed forces). 


MANUFACTURING 

In spite of the curtailment in many of the war 
industries during the last 4 months, employment 
in the nondurable group, which includes along 
with the civilian goods groups such groups as chem- 
icals and rubber, declined by 349,000 over the 
year. The largest decline was in the textile mill 
products group and was due to the labor shortage 
and to the difficulty of retaining employees at 
relatively low wages. 

Employment declined in all but 3 of the 20 ma- 
jor manufacturing groups between February and 
March. The largest decline, 46,000 wage earners, 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings 





Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


Em- 
ployment in the automobile group declined 14,000. 


was in the transportation equipment group. 


The transportation equipment and automobile 
groups together employed slightly less than 3,000,- 
000 wage earners last month, about 160,000 below 
the November 1943 level. These 2 groups com- 
prise the plants which produce aircraft, aircraft 
engines, and ships 

Average a earnings in February 1944 
amounted to $45.54. The earnings in the durable 
goods group, in which most of the war production 
is concentrated, amounted to $51.48, while the 
earnings in the nondurable goods group averaged 
$36.33. Workers in the textile group of industries 
still average less than $30.00 per week. 


MINING 


The average hours per week in anthracite and 
bituminous ¢ oal mining increased between January 
and February. The workweek in the anthracite 
mines averaged almost 8 hours more in February 
than in the “preceding month reflecting a longer 
scheduled workweek and a great deal of Sunday 
work. Weekly earnings in ‘the anthracite mines 
jumped $13.00 between January and February re- 
flecting premium payments for Sunday work. 
Weekly earnings in the anthracite industry now 
average $58.12, while in bituminous coal mining 
the average is $52.99. 


in manufacturing industries by major in- 


dustry groups 


Industry group 


All manufacturing 


Durable goods _- 

Nondurable goods__- 
Iron and steel and their oeeamatel ene 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical - 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles : 
Automobiles_ 
Nonferrous metals and their products — 
Lumber and timber basie products 
Furniture and finished lumber products- -- -- 
Stone, clay, and glass products- - - -- 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures -. 
Apparel and other finished textile products_- 
Leather and leather products -- -- se : 
Food and kindred products . 
Tobacco manufactures ---- -. ‘ , . 
Paper and allied products -- ee ee 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ae 
Chemicals and allied products anaes : 
Products of petroleum and coal- ‘ eanneaes 
Rubber products -------- ee: : ; eo 
Miscellaneous industries - - — 


I ns smcena to o Bureau of E ono nt | Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data | for the se cond quate r of 194: 2) 





Estimated number of wage earn- ’ : 
ers (thousands) Average weekly earnings 


March February March February | January February 
1y44 1944 1943 1944 1044 1943 
(Prelimi- 
nary) 
18, 399 13, 593 13, 727 $45.54 $45.25 | $41.12 
8, 120 8, 238 8, 099 51. 48 51. 32 47. 12 
5, 279 5, 356 5, 628 36, 33 35. 91 32, 47 
1, 691 | 1,714 1, 726 50. 35 50. 14 45. 75 
753 | 752 693 47.18 | 47.09 44. 46 
1,216 | 1, 236 1, 233 54. 74 55. 07 51. 09 
2,211 2, 257 2, 187 58. 44 57. 95 53. 80 
724 738 649 58. 09 58. 94 55. 71 
407 413 410 48. 95 48. 79 45. 26 
430 434 179 33. 00 31. 81 28. 79 
350 352 364 34. 85 34. 32 30. 56 
338 342 358 37. 97 37. 57 34, 36 
1, 151 1, 164 1, 270 28. 67 28. 23 27. 14 
808 810 903 30. 19 28. 99 25. 71 
313 312 354 32. 17 31. 39 28. 94 
940 952 921 38. 08 38. 43 33. 08 
84 | 87 93 27. 95 28. 46 23. 22 
310 | 312 313 37. 71 37. 24 34. 75 
337 338 334 42. 16 42. 02 38. 35 
617 658 734 42. 82 42: 87 39. 69 
128 127 122 53. 99 52. 99 46. 30 
202 203 186 49. 04 48. 18 43. 57 
389 392 398 43. 43 42. 69 38. 92 
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Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 


[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 


Industry group 


Estimated number of wage earn- 


ers (thoysands) Average weekly earning 








March February March February January February 
1u44 lud4 1943 O44 1044 1943 
(Prelimi- 
nary) 
Anthracite mining . - () 69.8 74 $58. 12 | $45. 05 $44. 47 
Bituminous coal mining 370 370 104 52. 99 52. 52 | 41. 49 
Metalliferous mining - - 86. 5 88. 6 100 | 43.98 13. 71 41. 61 
Set ee 28. 3 28. 8 32 40. 98 40. 18 37. 83 
Copper Te en ap eee . 29. 4 30. 1 33 46. 26 46. 01 14, 21 
Lead and zine aiaiiaie 18.3 18. 7 19. 5 45, 28 45. 08 41. 86 
Gold and silver 6. 2 6. 4 8. 4 11. 34 42. 47 40. 29 
Miscellaneous - 5 4.3 4.6 ee 45. 45 15. 18 43. 84 
Electric light and power ? 204 204 213 17. 10 46. 78 42. 03 
Street railways and busses ?- 233 232 224 16. 88 15. 98 13. 10 
Hotels (including salaried employees) 352 352 338 21. 73 21. 34 19. 06 
Power laundries___--_- : 250 | 250 265 26. 03 26. 29 22. 47 
Cleaning and dyeing i oe cA 78. 4 29. 87 29. 72 25. 60 


1 Not available. 
2 Includes salaried personnel. 


Public Employment 


The number of employees in the Federal ex- 
ecutive service rose 6,000 in February 1944. 
This is in contrast to an increase of 55,500 in the 
corresponding period a year ago. The total of 
2,986,000 in February 1944, however, was 98,000 
higher than a year ago. 

The gain of 7,000 employees in war agencies 
was the result of increases in the Navy Depart- 
ment and Selective Service System, partially off- 
set by a decrease in the Panama ryan Although 
a net decline of only 1,000 occurred in the em- 
poyment in all other agencies durng the month, 
it was the result of minor increases and decreases 
in a number of the agencies. Employment in 
the Post Office Department showed the greatest 
change, a decrease of 1,300. 

The January-February 1944 drop of 43,000 in 
employment on construction and shipbuilding 
and repoir projects was partially the result of 
seasonal declines on river, harbor, and flood con- 
trol and streets and roads projects, and of com- 
pletions on housing, war public works, war- 
production facility, airport, and nonresidential 
building construction projects. Labor shortages 
in shipbuilding areas accounted for a slight decline 
in employment on ship construction and repair. 


Labor Turnover Rate 


The average rate of accession (new hirings) 
declined to 53 per thousand in February. This 
accession rate is significantly below the separation 
rate of 65 per one thousand The decline in the 
accession rate coupled with the relatively high 
separation rate reflects further declines in employ- 
ment. 

For every one thousand workers employed in 
manufacturing in February, 45 quit their jobs, 
8 were laid off, 6 were discharged; 5 left to enter 
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Employment on all types of construction proj- 
ects financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds aggregated 1,839,000 in February 1944, as 
compared with 2,567,000 a year ago. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal 
Services, on Construction and Shipbuilding and 
Repair Projects Financed Wholly or Partially 
From Federal Funds, February 1944 

_, : Employ- 


ment 


Service or program Pay rolls 


Regular Federal services: 
Executive !_ 
War agencies 


2, 986, 000 $578, 966, 000 
2, 169, 200 413, 841, 000 


Other. 816, 800) 165, 125, 000 
Legislative 6, 100 1, 485, 891 
Judicial __ 2, 700 772, 815 


Construction and shipbuilding 
and repair projects: 
Financed from regular Fed- 


eral appropriations !_ 1, 720, 700 456, 633, 000 


Public housing 31, 500 6, 512, 000 
War public works : : 14, 500 2, 057, 000 
Reconstruction finance cor- 

poration = 72,000 16, 594, 000 


1 Employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construc- 
tion are included in data for the executive service and also in those for con- 
struction nad shipbuilding and repair projects financed from regular Federal 
appropriations. 


Is Relatively High 


the armed forces and 1 left for other reasons. 
The quit rate, while still high relative to that 
prevailing before the war, is lower than it was 
during most of 1943. In February, for the first 
time in several years, quits were fewer than they 
had been a year earlier. 

The highest quit rate, 84 per one thousand, was 
reported by the food group. ‘‘Returning to the 
farm” was most frequently advanced as the reason 
for quits in this group. 





Cost of Living in March 1944 


Lower food prices in March counter-balanced 
higher costs for spring clothing, household equip- 
ment, and services in the family budget. As a 
result there was no net change in the average cost 
of living essentials from February 15 to March 15. 
The overall cost of living has remained stable with 
only minor variations for a year 

Prices of living essentials in March averaged 
0.8 percent higher than last year, and 22.8 percent 
above the level in January 1941, base date of the 
“Little Steel Formula.’ Since the beginning of 
the war in Europe, the rise in the cost of living has 
amounted to 26 percent, as compared with an 
advance of 61 percent during the inflationary pe- 
riod of the World War. 

The reduction of 0.3 percent in the total cost of 
a typical family grocery bill from mid-February 
to mid-March was due principally to lower prices 
for fresh vegetables, and seasonal declines for eggs. 
The largest price declines for food during the month 
were for green beans, 19 percent, cabbage, 12 per- 
cent, and lettuce, 7 percent. Prices for carrots, 
potatoes, and spinach were also lower as good spring 
supplies came into the market. The acute short- 
age of onions continued throughout the country, 
with prices up slightly for the limited supply 
available for general sale. Oranges were up sea- 
sonally by about 11 percent as the supply of 
Florida oranges diminished and the new Cali- 
fornia crop came onto the market. 

Prices of meats remained fairly stable with 
adequate supplies of beef and pork reported in 
most cities. Prices for chickens and fresh fish were 
somewhat higher than a month ago with con- 
tinued shortages in some communities. Canned 
peas and canned green beans both declined almost 
3 percent. 

Scattered price increases occurred in most 
articles of clothing in March. Particularly out- 
standing were advances in women’s spring coats, 
which were higher in 33 of the 34 cities surveyed. 
Although cotton dresses were not yet on display 
in all stores, prices were appreciably above those 
of last summer. In several stores, the advance 
wes over 50 percent above a year ago with an 
average rise for all cities of 15 percent. Rayon 
hosiery rose slightly as retailers received new 
supplies at the higher prices permitted by OPA on 
the qualities priced by the Bureau. Price rises 
were noted for work clothing, men’s felt hats, 
shirts, shorts, and pajamas, and women’s under- 
wear and cotton nightgowns, in most cases as a 
result of the unavailability of lower priced lines. 
Shoe repair prices again showed advances in many 
large cities. Retailers reported general shifts in 
demand from blended to all wool fabrics following 
larger allocations of wool for civilian garments. 

Anthracite coal dropped 45 cents per ton in 
most cities as prices returned to previously estab- 
lished ceilings. This change was largely respon- 


sible for the decrease of 0.4 percent in fuel, elec- 
tricity and ice costs as a group from February to 
March. Slight increases were reported in. bitu- 
minous prices in some cities where dealers had 
been selling below the prices established by OPA 

November. 

The increasing scarcity of lower-priced lines 
raised March costs for dining-room and bedroom 
suites, dinnerware, and towels in several cities. 
Large increases in the cost of brooms, ranging from 
| percent to 35 percent, were reported in most of 
the large cities, because of disappearance of the 
lower grades. Quotations on steel-frame  bed- 
springs replaced wood frame springs in the 
Bureau’s reports in a number of cities, resulting in 
small price decreases due to the lower maximum 
price established by OPA for steel-frame springs. 

The cost of miscellaneous goods and services 
advanced by an average of 0.3 percent over the 
month. The cost of-medical care increased in 12 
cities. Scattered rises were reported for beauty 
and barber shop services, laundry, drugs, soaps, 
domestie services and auto repairs. 

Rents remained unchanged in the 34 large cities 
combined with slight increases reported in nine 
cities and slight decreases in two. Increasing 
vacancies in substandard housing were reported 
in some large cities where population was reduced 
because of war migration, or where public housing 
units were made available. 

Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Index Percent of change from 
as of 

Area and cit} Mar- 15, veb. 15, |Mar.15, Aug. 15, 
1944, to 1943, to 1939, to 

Mar 15, | Mar. 15, Mar. 15, 
1044 1044 144 


(1935 
10= 100 


Average: Large cities ‘ +0. 8 
North Atlantie: 
Boston 
suffalo 
New York 
Philadelpiwa 
Pittsburgh 
South Atlantie 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, D. C 
North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas Citve— 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
South Central 
Birmingham 
Houston 
Western 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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